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The Teacher’s Knowledge and the Teacher’s 
Teaching (I)! 
By WILLIAM CHARLES KorFMACHER 
Saint Louis University 

Knowledge, unquestionably, is an impertant stock in 
trade for the teacher, and more particularly so for one 
who enjoys the high privilege of initiating young minds 
into the mysteries of the classical languages and the 
broad outlines of the classical civilizations. Yet, knowl- 
edge, just as unquestionably, is far from being the sole 
requisite for pedagogical achievement. If it were, any 
dehumanized pedant or fact-crammed pundit might pose 
as the ideal of teaching excellence; in fact, a judiciously 
prepared encyclopaedia would go far toward supplanting 
any human ageney in the schools of contemporary 
society. The teacher, as we all realize with a humility 
essential to our calling, needs many other qualities and 
capacities as well—so many, to be sure, that the truly 
ideal teacher is an abstraction only, a vision of perfection 
to be kept before us, though with the calm acknowledg- 
ment that we shall never attain the enviable completeness 
that the vision affords our minds. 

With this preface, then, let us insist that our present 
discussion is not concerned with the qualities of the 
teacher in general; to attempt such a definition would 
obviously be an act of trespass upon disciplines and 
fields that profess to be more expert in these inquiries 
than one devoted to the interests of the classical lan- 
guages. Nor are we concerned even with the classical 
teacher in all the manifold phases of such a preceptor’s 
training and practical workmanship. Realizing that 
there are many facets to the jewel of true classical 
pedagogy, let us address ourselves primarily to that one 
represented by the teacher’s knowledge of the subject 
and the teacher’s intellectual attitude thereto. 

The title of these remarks has been announced as ‘‘ The 
Teacher’s Knowledge and the Teacher’s Teaching,’’ with 
the immediate suggestion that the two, knowledge and 
teaching, are not one and the same thing. It is usually 
assumed that there are deep wells of knowledge possessed 
by the instructor which, in a given course, he will not 
fully plumb, or others, again, which the exigencies of a 
given curriculum may leave quite untouched. It is the 
part of wisdom that this should be so. A good deal of 
jesting, to be sure, is had at the expense of the hard- 
pressed pedagogue who keeps just a page ahead of his 
class. Yet it is quite possible that such instruction will 
at least be characterized by an intelligent sympathy 
with the difficulties of one’s young charges, and it is 
surely to be preferred to the action of a highly trained 
and widely informed teacher who attempts to impart 
the full and overwhelming fund of his own information 
to the inadequate minds of his class. 

I think experience amply shows that our Latin 


an extreme gamut, 
scarcely more than a 
in high school to others 
who are doctors of philosopfiy in the ancient languages. 
Now while a lack of teacher training is to be deplored, 
and while the preceptor of little Latin and less Greek 
has done our cause immeasurable harm in this country, 
still I am convinced that there is no necessarily increas- 
ing ratio of teaching efficiency in Latin to increasing 
years of study on the instructor’s part. The vital deter- 
minant remains the use the teacher makes of what he 
does know and his own intellectual and professional 
attitude toward further knowledge and training for 
himself. 

Now to forestall any possibility of being misunder- 
stood, let me hasten to insist that there is no such thing 
as a secondary Latin teacher’s ‘knowing too much about 
his subject’ to allow of successful work in the high- 
school classroom. From reasons of mere economic utility 
we find it normally inexpedient to put all such scholastic 
workers through the intensive and lengthy regimen lead- 
ing to the doctor’s degree. Then, too, one so trained 
is likely—and it is a reasonable preference—to prefer 
academic work on a higher level, whether collegiate or 
graduate. Yet I do insist that the training in itself 
does not, so to say, unfit a man or woman for secondary 
work. The fault, should they prove ineffective in the 
high-school classroom, is in themselves. There is no 
such thing as knowing too much to be a good teacher 
even on the lowest levels; rather, the fault lies in habit, 
emotional attitude, and a lack of that sympathetic 
imagination required to put one’s self in the pupil’s 
place. The more the instructor himself knows, the more 
compellingly and assuredly should he be able to handle 
his subject and hold his students. 

In fact, if only the instructor will keep his pedagogical 
feet on solid earth, a growth in knowledge of the 
subject should normally promote his teaching ability, 
though I have already indicated that such progress is 
by no means a necessary consequence upon additiona] 
work. Do we not all, in our own experience, constantly 
distinguish between how much we shall expect our 
pupils to learn and how much they will be allowed to 
pass by? And, in so doing, are we not withholding 
something of what we ourselves understand? And do 
we not act so from the sanest and most prudent of 
motives, firmly convinced that they will profit more 
fully from mastering a few things well than from learn- 
ing many things superficially and imperfectly? 

Almost the very simplest Latin grammar, for example, 
will register certain variations from the normal usages 
of Caesar and Cicero in inflection and syntax. ‘‘ Vixere 
fortes ante Agamemnona multi’’: there lived stout 
wielders of the Latin pen before the aureate days of the 
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late Republican Latinity; and yet who would burden 
the mind of a first-year child with twos beside tuus, with 
datives in u and e rather than wi and ei for fourth and 
fifth declension nouns, or even with the exciting and 
unpredictable heterodoxies of hic and ille in Plautus 
and Terence? Who would confuse the struggling third 
or fourth year boy or girl with earlier Republican 
indirect questions in the indicative mood or relative 
clauses in the indicative which from context (and solemn 
grammatical assurance!) are indubitably causal? 

Yet we properly speak of courses in linguistics or 
historical grammar for high-school teachers. We believe 
that the teacher should understand, for example, some- 
thing of the chronological development of the Latin 
tongue and something of the reasons behind the smugly 
complacent ‘rules’ based on the usages of Caesar and 
Cicero. There should be a clear grasp of the fact that 
the usages of the Republican writers, far from deserving 
the labels of ‘exceptions,’ are themselves the elder aris- 
tocracy in the long train of linguistic correctnesses, the 
hardy pioneers in a language which, in their day, was 
just as much a living tongue as when Cicero penned 
his Philippics at Antony during the death-throes of 
Roman republicanism. And the teacher should know 
that the Latin of Tacitus, in Silver days, for all its 
‘brevity, variety, and poetic coloring,’ is yet a living 
language, ‘exceptional’ only by reason of its noncon- 
formity with that Caesarean and Ciceronian practice to 
which historical chance has given an accolade of eanoni- 
eal correctness. In the light of so enlarged and appreci- 
ative a view, the teacher will come to understand that 
the later Latin of patristic and medieval days is also 
a living language, radically different at times, it is true, 
and yet breathing with the zestful and enthusiastic 
breath of those to whom Latin was not yet a thing of 
the written page merely but a thing of the tongue and 
the lips. 

Such a linguistically historical viewpoint is surely a 
proper and desirable part of the Latin teacher’s knowl- 
edge. But, on the other hand, we are right in teaching 
our high-school fosterlings the inflectional forms and 
syntactical practices of one period only, traditionally 
that of the last century of the Republic, as expressed 
in the writings of its two outstanding political figures, 
Caesar and Cicero. We are right in insisting that 
quamquam takes only the indicative and expresses a 
concession of fact, leaving the weaker quamvis to toy 
with the subjunctive in the mistier realms of the hypo- 
thetieal and ideal. The fact is that only a few genera- 
tions later Tacitus was using adversative constructions 
quite out of harmony with this carefully phrased rule. 
But it would be a violation of sound pedagogical prac- 
tice to confuse young students with such mystifying 
and apparently needless variations. ‘The teacher’s 
knowledge,’ more deep, more complete, more rounded 
as it is, thus distinguishes itself from ‘the teacher’s 
teaching.’ 

This example from the history of the Latin language 
is, I believe, typical of the point I am attempting to 
make, and possible applications in other phases and 
reaches of classical discipline will readily suggest them- 
selves. The Vergil teacher, to take another instance, 
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will surely speak of the first six books as ‘Vergil’s 
Odyssey of travel’ and the last six as ‘Vergil’s Iliad of 
war.’ The young minds of the high-school class will 
surely be brought to some knowledge of the two master 
epies of the Greek bard which, apart from their essential 
connection with the Latin poem, are of immeasurable 
influence in Greek civilization and in the entire literary 
tradition of Western culture. Perhaps the teacher will 
have done some sound reading in standard English 
versions of the Iliad and Odyssey themselves. Yet how 
much better would the master’s grasp be, how much 
more assuredly and accurately would he speak, had he 
done at least a little reading in the Greek of those two 
remarkable epics! And with the close interrelationship 
of Greek and Latin from beginning to end, with the 
frequent emergence of Greek constructions and even 
(Greek vocables and phrases in Roman authors, how 
desirable it is that ‘the teacher’s knowledge’ should 
embrace at least a little Greek! Quite apart from that 
academie bugaboo of credit demands and the ‘counting’ 
of this or that toward some coveted degree or teacher's 
certificate, every Latin preceptor would do well to 
include at some stage along the way at least a year of 
(ireek, enough to keep him from running to cover at 
the first threatening glimpse of a Greek character or so 
upon a page of Latin text; enough, in case a Creek 
phrase happens to be quoted in the text being used, to 
prevent him from parrying the pupil’s query with a 
hushed and awed ‘Oh, that’s Greek,’ as if he were facing 
some undecipherable Druid runes or an intricate pattern 
of Egyptian hieroglyphies. 

We deal, do we not, with ‘the Greek accusative,’ with 
Latin ‘imitations of the Greek middle voice’ in seemingly 
innocent perfect passive participles, with ‘optative’ uses 
of the subjunctive, with ‘aoristie infinitives,’ and with 
a metrical system which, both in its general spirit and 
in its various schemata, is Greek, not Roman, to the 
very core? I do not in any sense mean to say that the 
knowledge of some Greek, as Greek, is essential to 
successful secondary Latin teaching. There have been, 
and there will continue to be, efficient and enthusiastic 
instructors in secondary Latin to whom Greek in the 
original is as much a closed book as Gothie or Old 
Persian or one of the many lost languages surviving 
only in an inseription or two from some ruined city in 
Asia Minor. I do not mean, further, that secondary 
Latin pupils should be expected to learn the Greek 
alphabet or master the ‘a-declension.’ Yet ‘the teacher’s 
knowledge,’ if it embrace a bit of Greek, will without 
question be sounder, more satisfying, more workable. 

1Paper read July 26, 1940, as the fourth in a series of “Con- 


ferences on Teaching Latin” given for students and visitors in the 
Summer Session of Saint Louis University. 


The romantic is the earlier and more natural; it is 
the unreformed unimprisoned expression of the poetic 
impulse. Classicism is a sort of Puritan reformation, 
rejecting what is false or unreasonable, controlling what 
tends to be unrestrained. It imposes a law of Sophrosyne 
upon the chaos of emotional or fanciful expression. 

Still, no doubt, classicism sometimes pays a heavy 
price for the cosmos that it ereates.—Gilbert Murray 
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Spiritual Values in the De Amicitia 


By M. Watsu, 8. J. 
West Baden College 

‘*An intimate contact with the classical culture, when 
carried out under Christian auspices, does give a true, 
inward, almost experimental knowledge of that which is 
spiritual: . . . something which in its immense, opulent, 
interior life is yet immensely lonely, poor, and ardently 
thirsty for God.’’! This short paragraph epitomizes 
what we may eall the spiritual value of Cicero's 
De amicitia. 

Among the qualities which Cicero reckons as essential 
for noble, enduring friendship, three are identical with 
the requisites set down by spiritual writers for union 
with God. The first of these is conformity of wills. 
Laelius, eulogizing Scipio, says: ‘‘But so happy am I 
in the recollection of our friendship that I believe I 
have lived fully beeause I have lived with Scipio, with 
whom I... was united by the firm bond of all friend- 
ship, perfect agreement in will, interest, and opinion.’’? 
‘‘Friendship,’’ he says later on, ‘‘is nothing if it is not 
harmony in all things, both human and divine, together 
with mutual goodwill and esteem.’’® Cicero is saying 
in other words the same that St. Ignatius was to express 
thus, 1500 years later: ‘‘Convenit duo animadvertere, 
alterum, quod amor consistit in communieatione, quae 
fit ab utraque parte, scilicet, ut det et communicet 
amans amato ea, quae habet, vel ex iis, quae habet vel 
potest, et sic vicissim amatus amanti.’’* In the spiritual 
life no ‘exchange’ is possible unless the wills are one. 
No joyful acceptance of the bitter things of life is to be 
thought of unless the soul aiming at union is attuned to 
the will of God. Cicero realizes that self-will and inabil- 
ity to adapt oneself to the friend are bound to disinte- 
grate friendship. Just so, a will not in conformity with 
iod’s and the inability to take the cares and anxieties 
woven into life as manifestations of God’s will are potent 
factors in drawing the soul from the path that is leading 
Godward. Where there is no union of wills, the amans 
cannot surrender and communicate to the amatus the 
possessions of mind, heart, and soul, which he enjoys. 
If men do not attain intimate friendship with God, it is 
beeause they cherish yearnings which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the yearning for God. Intimate friendship 
with God ‘‘is nothing else but a willed yielding and glad 
surrender to the appeal of the Infinite God.’’® 

A second quality inherent in true friendship is, ac- 
cording to Cicero, that it springs not from any need, but 
has its source in nature. ‘‘It seems to me that friendship 
flowers from nature rather than from need, and from 
an inclination of the soul together with a feeling of love 
rather than from any pragmatic hope.’’® In the course 
of his essay Cicero takes cognizance of man’s natural 
tendency to ‘talk things over with someone.’ ‘‘ What is 
sweeter than to have a friend to whom you dare to speak 
as though you were speaking to yourself? How would 
you enjoy prosperity so much were you wanting a friend 
whose joy in it would equal yours? Adversity would 
be hard to endure without one who would bear the 
burden even more than yourself.’’? As the habit of 
‘talking things over’ strengthens friendship in the 
order of nature, so it does in the order of grace. Whether 
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or not a person talks with Christ as a man chats inti- 
mately with his dearest friend determines whether or 
not that person is a close friend of His. The moment 
a trial comes one man will lose all perspective, he will 
brood over it, he will make himself miserable, he will 
turn away from God; another will find sweetness in 
discoursing with Him as if he were communing with 
himself. In prosperity, his joy will be enhanced and 
spiritualized because there is someone ‘whose joy in it 
equals’ his. If he must walk in the shadow of the Cross, 
rays of light will penetrate that shadow because he 
knows that there is one ready ‘to bear that burden even 
more’ than he is himself. The sympathy and love of a 
friend that Cicero hopes for in time of stress the soul is 
sure to get from God. ‘‘Who is there in the whole 
world,’’ says Cardinal Newman, ‘‘who can help me? 
Who will care for me, or pity me, or have any kind 
thought of me, if I cannot obtain it of Thee?’’s 

Cicero concludes with the words: ‘‘ Virtue both unites 
friends and keeps them united.’’® Noble, earthly friend- 
ships, if they are to endure, must be built on virtue. In 
the supernatural order, this is pre-eminently true. The 
virtuous soul sees the Virtue or Beauty of God and is 
powerfully drawn to it as to a magnet; and God, on His 
part, when He sees the soul become more ‘graceful,’ 
more virtuous, more beautiful, draws closer to it, thus 
initiating a friendship that is eternal. This process is 
thus tersely expressed by Cicero: ‘‘ When men are united 
in mutual goodwill, they will first master those desires 
to which other men are slaves’’ (Cf. the first of the 
Three Classes of St. Ignatius); ‘‘then they will find 
their joy in what is right and just’’ (Cf. the second of 
the Three Classes) ‘‘and will undertake anything for 
each other’’ (Cf. the third Class) .1° 

Thoughts such as these may help us to understand 
those other words of Father Castiello: ‘‘The reason for 
loving the classical type is because it is the ideal type: 
... because it is that which seems nearest to God’s own 
conception of things. That is the meaning of humanism: 
ideal, spiritual, near and proximate to God’s own 
thought.’’11 


1 Jaime Castiello, Humane Psychology of Education; London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1936; p. 193 

2 De amicitia TV, 15 

3 Ibid., VI, 20 

4 Spiritual Exercises: Note before “Contemplation for Love” 

5 Edward Leen, Holy Ghost; London: Sheed and Ward, 1937 

6 De amicitia VIII, 27 

7 Ibid., VI, 22 

8 Parochial and Plain Sermons 

9 De amicitia XXVIT, 100 

10 Jbid., XXII, 82 

11 Castiello, loc. cit., 191 


A Poor Officeholder—‘“Illius autem Magna Fama” 


Phocion Atheniensis, etsi saepe exercitibus praefuit summosque 
magistratus cepit, tamen multo eius notior est integritas vitae 
quam rei militaris labor. Itaque huius memoria est nulla, illius 
autem magna fama, ex quo cognomine Bonus est appellatus. 
Fuit enim perpetuo pauper, cum divitissimus esse posset propter 
frequentis delatos honores potestatesque summas, quire ei a populo 
dabantur. Hie cum a rege Philippo munera magnae pecunire 
repudiaret legatique hortarentur aceipere simulque admonerent, 
si ipse iis facile careret, liberis tamen suis prospiceret, quibus 
difficile esset in summa _ paupertate tantam paternam  tueri 
gloriam, his ille, “Si mei similes erunt, idem hie,” inquit. “agellus 
illos alet, qui me ad hane dignitatem perduxit; sin dissimiles 
sunt futuri, nolo meis impensis illorum ali augerique luxuriam.” 


Corneius Nepos, Phocion, I. 
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A volume of considerable pretensions is Gilbert Mur- 

ray’s latest book, Aeschylus: The Creator of Tragedy, re- 
cently published by the Oxford University Press. Aes- 
chylus has often been edited, commented upon, and 
translated; ‘and yet there will be and must be more; 
there is no finality.’ The reason is obvious: ‘‘The few 
very great books of the world, the books which at the 
end of over two thousand years have still the power to 
stir our pulses with the vitality of their thought, have a 
special value for humanity and must not be allowed to 
die. Yet they will die unless, generation after genera- 
tion, they are studied, loved, and reinterpreted.’’ Aes- 
chylus is the outeome of a preoccupation with the poet 
for over fifty years. It presents his extant plays (the 
Prometheus included) in several groups, each group 
from a fresh point of view, as follows: 
Chapter I: How Aeschylus Created Tragedy. Transfiguration of 
Myths. The Prometheus Story; the Io Story. Il: The Stage 
Technique of Aeschylus: Experiments, ‘Mechanai,’ “Terateia.’ IIT: 
Aeschylus as a Poet of Ideas: the Mystical Plays, ‘Prometheus’ 
and ‘Supplices.’ IV: The War Plays: ‘Persae’ and ‘Seven Against 
Thebes.’ V: Evidence of Fragments. VI: The ‘Oresteia.’ VII: 
Appendix: A Scenario of the ‘Agamemnon.’ 

Murray’s Aeschylus invites comparison with another 
recent publication of the same Press, the English edition 
of Werner Jaeger’s Paideia. Both works are syntheses 
done in the grand manner. If that is their strength, it is, 
perhaps, their weakness also.! Aeschylus is commonly 
called the ‘father’ of Greek tragedy ; but Murray is the 
first to explain, by a comprehensive study of the ancient 
tradition (ineluding the papyri), how Aeschylus ‘trans- 
figured’ the old myths and thereby ‘created’ tragedy, 
by what means he improved upon his predecessors, and 
why he fell short of Sophocles and Euripides. It ap- 
pears that in him the ‘romantic’ was struggling with 
the ‘classic’ for mastery. We have always known that 
the Greeks, from Homer down, were ‘educators’; but 
Jaeger tries to show how the whole course of Greek 
literature bears the seal of ‘the unique educational 
genius of the Greeks.’ It appears that ‘Hellenism’ is 
nothing but ‘the shaping of the Greek character’ 
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(paideia). Both syntheses are fascinating. An element 
of uncertainty is, of course, bound to ereep in wherever 
tradition flows sparingly and conjecture must bridge 
the gap. But both authors are well prepared for their 
task, and, although the general reader cannot follow 
them into every eranny of detail, one feels reasonably 
safe in accepting their guidance. Both works are among 
the best fruits of classical scholarship during the decade 
just closed.” 


The list of topics discussed by Jaeger is imposing. Book I: 1. 
Nobility and Arete. 2. The Culture and Education of the Homeric 
Nobility. 3. Homer the Educator. 4. Hesiod: the Peasant’s Life. 
5. State Education in Sparta (Tyrtaeus). 6. The City-State and 
its Ideal of Justice. 7. lonian and Aeolian Poetry: the Individual 
Shapes his own Personality. 8. Solon: Creator of Athenian 
Political Culture. 9. Philosophical Speculation. 10. The Aristoc- 
racy (Theognis, Pindar). 11. The Cultural Policy of the Tyrants. 
Book II: 1. The Drama of Aeschylus. 2. Sophocles and the Tragic 
Character. 3. The Sophists. 4. Euripides. 5. The Comic Poetry 
of Aristophanes. 6. Thucydides: Political Philosophy.—A_ later 
volume promises to show ‘how Rome and early Christianity were 
drawn into the cultural process which started with Greece.’ The 
translation of the extremely difficult German original has been 
ably done by Professor Gilbert Highet, of Columbia University. 


1A review of Paideia is to appear in a later number of this 
BULLETIN. 

2A valuable list of “Recent Books” will be found in The Clas- 
sical Journal for November, 1940, pp. 126 ff. 


Aeneae Silvii De Liberorum Educatione: A Translation, 
with an Introduction. By Brother Joel Stanislaus 
Nelson, F.S.C., M.A. The Catholie University of 
America Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin 
Language and Literature, Vol. XII. Washington, 
D.C. Pp. ix — 231. Price $2.00. 


The treatise on education written by Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini before his elevation to the papacy as Pius IT 
has long lain neglected. Composed in 1450 by the hu- 
manist-churehman for the noble youth Ladislaus, then 
ten years of age, it includes ‘the general aims of the 
humanist educators’ and ‘keeps in the foreground the 
young prinee, who is to beeome a sturdy warrior and a 
cultured king’ (p. 31). 

The Introduction comprises three sections. Ch. T has 
an extended life of Aeneas and list of his writings. Ch. 
II is devoted to his De Liberorum Educatione. A good 
analysis is made of the treatise, editions and translations 
are listed, and a succinet indication of the sources is 


given. The work is ‘a compendium, drawn chiefly from 
pagan edueators like Quintilian and Pseudo-Plutarch, — 


and outstanding Christian edueators like St. Basil and 
St. Jerome’ (p. 24). Ch. III gives an excellent account 


of the relations of its educational contents to earlier and 


contemporary treatises. This called for a great deal of 
labor on Brother Joel’s part, and the result is a very 
acceptable sketeh of late-patristie and medieval educa- 


tional theories in relation to the educational ideals of the — 
Renaissanee. A useful bibliography precedes the text — 
and translation. An Index to the Introduction, an _ 
Index Locorum (Sacred Seripture and Authors), and an — 
Index Nominum, add greatly to the value of the dis- — 


sertation. 


The text used is that of R. Wolkan published in 1918 
in the Fontes Rerwn Austriacarum, LXVIII. The 
orthography is that of Aeneas himself, and is therefore _ 
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interesting as showing how little a careful Renaissance 
writer differed from classical orthography. 

Aeneas’s language approximates rather closely to the 
classical norm. Unfortunately, a minimum of linguistic 
commentary is given in this work. Some consideration 
of the language of Aeneas would have been more wel- 
come than the extended biography which can be obtained 
from other sourees. Yet the work is useful for Latin 
students. It presents a critical text, has a fairly accurate 
translation, and, best of all, shows by special printing 
Aeneas’s heavy dependence on the classical authors who 
dealt with edueation. This is a good object lesson in 
deriving sound educational profit from the pagan writers 
found on our curriculum. Incidentally, Aeneas was 
ignorant of Greek, in common with many of his con- 
temporaries who were perhaps a little less frank in con- 
fessing such ignorance. He therefore confines himself 
to Latin authors or to Latin translations of Creek 
authors. 

We regret we cannot close these remarks without 
noting that Brother Joel’s dissertation is marred by a 
rather large number of typographical errors and by some 
mistranslations. 


Villanova, Pa. Joun J. Gavigan, O.S.A. 


An Early ‘Interlinear’ 


By Hersert A. 8. J. 
Georgetown University 


Oue type of translation that has been the object of much abuse, 
especially in the field of the classics, is the so-called ‘interlinear.’ 
To discuss the merits of this institution is beyond the intention 
of this paper; we may, however, investigate its origins. 


An interlinear has come to have definite characteristics. They 
are, as I think it may be conceded, the printing of the text of a 
foreign language with the vernacular version on alternate lines, 
with word-for-word correspondence,! and (at least in the more 
modern examples) the parsing of the more difficult words of the 
selection, for the purpose of aiding the novice to master the 
language or text in question. For an early example of such a 
translation, I offer a section of a little work on English grammar, 
Grammatica linguae anglicanae, published at Oxford in 1674 by 
the Oxford theologian and mathematician, John Wallis.2 

On pages 136-163 of the section of the book called the Prawis 
Grammatica, Wallis offers us 


notissimas duas Christianae Institutionis Periochas; 
(ut quae contineart sensum omnibus familiarem ) 


namely, the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed in English. 
On alternate lines, for the benefit of the student who would learn 
English, he places a Latin word-for-word translation of the 
prayers; and at the end of each prayer he adds a parsing of all 
the important English words. For instance, 


The LORD’S PRAYER 
Dominica Oratio 
Our Father which art in Heaven: 
Noster Pater qui es in Coelo: 


Hallowed be thy Name: Thy 
Sanctificatum sit tuum Nomen: Tuum 


Thy Will be done, 
veniat: Tua Voluntus sit facta, 


The) Est <Artieculus Demonstrativus. 
pag. 61 lin, 1. Respondet Gallorum le. 
Determinat vocem communem, seu Indi- 
viduum Vagum (ut loquuntur) ad sig- 
nificationem determinatam, seu - Indi- 
viduum Demonstrativum.... 


Kingdom come: 
Regnum 


Our, Noster.) Pronomen Possessivum, 
pro persona prima pluralis numeri. (pag. 
76. lin. 16.) Est our (non ours) quia 
substantivum Father exprimitur. 
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Whether or not this is the first example of an interlinear is, 
of course, difficult to say, and the investigation to find such works 
would be an arduous task.3 At least we may say with certainty 
that the form of the interlinear was known at least as early as 
1674, or thereabouts. 


'In the older interlinears, it appears that the words of the 
foreign context were disordered to make them coincide with the 
order of words of the translation. See, for example, the wide- 
spread “Hamilton, Locke and Clarke Series of Interlinear Trans- 
lations,” in Latin and in Greek, published by the David McKay 
Co., Philadelphia, in the ’70s of the last century. The more recent 
type of interlinear retains the original word-order of the foreign 
text, merely interpolating word-for-word translations in the 
vernacular, avd often adjoining a connected, ‘polished’ translation 
in the margin. I refer the reader for an example to Archibald A. 
Maclirdy, The First Ovation of Cicero against Catiline, Being the 
Latin Text in the Original Order, etc., Philadelphia, David MacKay 
Co. n.d. (Copyright 1899, 1902). 


2 The title-page reads: 
Johannes WALLIS, S. T. D. / Geometriae professoris 
Saviliani, / in Celeberrima Academia / OXO- 
NIENST; / Atque Regalis Societatis Londini / So- 
dalis; / GRAMMATICA / Linguae Anglicanae / Cui 
praefigitur / DE LOQUELA / sive Sonorum Forma- 
tione, / TRACTATUS / GRAMMATI1CO-PHYSICUS. 
/ Et (nune primum) subjungitur, / PRAXIS 
GRAMMATICA, / Editio Quarta, Prioribus Auctior. 
/ OXONIAE, / Typis L. LICHFIELD, Acad. Typog. 
/ ¥t prostant venales apud Joh. Crosley ibidem. / 
Anno Domini, 1674. 
This small octavo volume, with xxiv ++ 190 pages, and measuring 
10Y%, x 161% em., is now a property of the Riggs Memorial Library 
of Georgetown University, Washington. 

3 Certainly the practice of printing the Latin and English on 
alternate lines was known before. For example, we find the 
Vocabula of John Stanbridge, a word-list for school-boys published 
by the well-known Wynkyn de Worde at London in 1510 (Vocabula 
majistri Stanbrigi primum jam edita sua saltem editione, 4to). 


Couriers de Guerre, 54 B. C. 


By Tuomas E. Hennessy, 8. J. 
Woodstock College 

The Romans were vitally interested in the speedy 
relaying of important facts to the home government. 
That was one motive for unifying the Orbis Romanus by 
a net of well-built roads. It also helps to explain Rome’s 
striving for naval supremacy. 

Striking information about the speedy transmission 
of important war news, in particular, is afforded by 
Caesar’s Annals of the Gallie War. Good instances of 
this sort ean be found in the Fifth Book. On one oeca- 
sion Caesar had stationed his forees for their winter 
encampment among the several Callie tribes that had 
been subdued. One of the legions thus encamped was 
annihilated because the wily Gauls caused panie among 
the Roman generals and prevented word being sent to 
ask for reinforcements. An attempted retreat of this 
legion brought disaster (V, 37). 

Quintus Titus Cicero, on the other hand, when he, 
too, was surprised and his encampment surrounded, im- 
mediately tried to inform Caesar: confestim—apparently 
through several messengers despatched along different 
roads—missi; but the efficieney of the enemy’s blockade 
prevented the messengers from passing through their 
lines (V, 40). When the situation became desperate, 
Cicero thought he must get word through to his eom- 
mander, and sueceeded—by bribing a Gallie slave, 
Gallus inter Gallos (V, 45), to deliver the message to 
Caesar who was then quite a distance away in Hither 
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(aul. The message was carried in a hole bored through 
the shaft of a spear for the purpose. Caesar was 
eminently a man of action, and a ery for help usually 
brought immediate response and success. This case was 
no exception. 

Soon after the incident just referred to, Caesar sent 
a native to Quintus Labienus’s eamp then under siege. 
Ife instructed him either to deliver the message per- 
sonally or else to east it attached to a spear into the 
camp. The timorous Gaul adopted the latter expedient. 
The message was found, and the besieged Romans were 
elated. Soon smoke of towns set ablaze by the approach- 
ing relief troops indieated the swift arrival of the 
promised help; and again all went well for the Romans. 

The following shows with what remarkable speed 
information could travel. The news of Caesar’s victory 
before the camp of Cicero was relayed to Labienus, who 
was some sixty miles away, between ‘the ninth hour’ and 
ante mediam noctem. This service was performed by the 
friendiv Rhemi (V, 22). 

Probably just as record-breaking was the speed with 
which the report of Caesar’s vietory spread among the 
Gauls and the Germans. The latter on that oceasion 
made no delay in reerossing the Rhine to their own side, 
inspired, as they were, by the Roman success with a 
salutary fear. As for the Gauls, their mobilitas was 
quick to manifest itself in tempering their sentiment in 
favor of the molus totius Galliae. 

The telephone, the telegraph, and the radio are con- 
venienees which we take for granted. They should not, 
however, make us forget that the ancients set as much 
store by speedy communication of news as we do, and 
that generally, too, they were quite successful. They had 
an extended messenger and ‘postal’ service, which ‘was 
just as effective as that of modern times before the rail- 
roads and the telegraph came into use.”! Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries, at all events, show that the final pacification 
of Gaul was not a little dependent upon the speedy sys- 
tem of transmitting important news from one part of 
the theatre of war to another. 


1See Hans Lamer, Wérterbuch der Antike; Leipzig, Kroner, 
1933; sv. “Nachrichtenwesen,” p. 507. 


The Roman Dictatorship 


By C. JOHNSON 
Princeton University 

Our earliest source of the history of the dictatorship 
is Polybius who did not know the institution at first 
hand, and his brief account seems to be based on a mis- 
understanding. Cicero’s knowledge came largely from 
the augural books and from personal experience with 
the Sullan government. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
found himself in the difficult position of wishing to 
flatter Augustus by the praise of autoeratie power while 
condemning Sulla’s abuse of it. The first and third 
decades of Livy’s history cover nearly the whole period 
of the dictatorship, but he like Dionysius aceepted with- 
out criticism the viewpoint and imacecuracies of his 
source or sourees. For example, in describing the appoint- 
ment of the first dictator, he quotes the law that only 
consulars may be chosen. This seems reasonable since 
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it would be natural to select the most experienced elder 
statesmen in time of grave crisis to direct the policies 
of the state. However it has been noted that the 
majority of dictators before 319 B. c. as recorded in our 
sources, never held the ecnsular office. Thus we may 
suspect that the fasti are quite unreliable, and if such 
is the case it follows inevitably that the history of the 
early dietators is equally untrustworthy. I shall attempt 
to describe the institution as I believe it to have 
functioned. 


Livy gives no elue to the origin of the dictatorship. 
Dionysius with his usual national pride suggests that 
it was borrowed from the Greeks. The dictator was the 
regular chief magistrate in a few Etruscan and Latin 
cities. At Rome the office was sporadic, limited at most 
to a term of six months, and a colleague of lesser rank 
was associated with the dictator. Beloch has suggested 
that when the kings were driven out of Latium, the 
Romans adopted the dictator (then called magister 
populi) and his subordinate magister equitum as their 
chief magistrates. Not long after the Republic was 
formed both were raised to equal rank (as later Minu- 
cius was made co-dietator with Fabius) and ealled 
practores or consules. Recently Rudolf Stark! has sug- 
gested an interesting theory for the origin of the dic- 
tatorship. In primitive communities the right of the 
people to engage in organized plunder against others 
heyond their borders and not bound to them by ties 
of religion, friendship or treaty was regularly recog- 
nized. In early Rome the people (populus) were per- 
mitted by the king or chief magistrate to band them- 
selves together under a leader of their choice (magister 
populi) for such forays (populari) binding themselves 
by an oath to obey this particular leader during the raid. 
This oath is the later lex curiata which conferred the 
imperium on magistrates elected to command the armies. 
While some of the details of this theory may need to be 
modified, the general outline accords well with primitive 
custom and explains some of the characteristic features 
of the dictatorship. 


The dictator was named by the consul on the recom- 
mendation of the Senate. Apparently the tribunes had 
the power to veto a decree of this kind, but there is no 
evidence of such action. The consul was not obliged to 
name the candidate whom the Senate might suggest, and 
cases are recorded where the nominee was hostile to the 
Senate. Unfavorable omens were to be avoided by the 
practice of naming the dictator at midnight when noth- 
ing could be seen. This precaution did not always serve, 
and once, it is said, the squeak of a mouse voided an 
appointment. Ordinarily the naming took place at Rome 
but the site of a Roman camp was technically Roman 
soil for this purpose. In 217 Fabius could not be named 
by the consul, and he was appointed by a vote of the 
assembly over which the praetor apparently presided. 
Plebeians became eligible for the office not long after 
they obtained the consulship. So far as known there 
was never objection to the reappointment of a dictator, 
nor was there any prescribed limit between terms. How- 
ever many of the oft-repeated dictatorships are probably 
falsifieations traceable in most instances to family elogia. 

While the dictatorship was sometimes used for very 
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minor duties such as driving a nail in the Capitoline 
temple during a famine or plague, presiding over games, 
enrolling the Senate, conducting judicial investigations, 
putting down sedition, or holding elections, the most 
important was the dictator rei gerundae. Very rarely 
does a dictator exercise a function other than that for 
which he was chosen, and all such cases may be rejected 
as unhistorical. This also applies to the dictators some- 
times named for double duty, namely to put down sedi- 
tion and to wage war (d. seditionis sedandae et rei ge- 
rundae ). 

As his title indicates, the d. rei gerundae was ap- 
pointed for one particular duty and nothing more. This 
was invariably war. The term was strictly limited and 
could not exceed six months which was the usual length 
of the campaigning season in early times. Custom re- 
quired that the dictator lay down his power as soon 
as his task was done. Buteo, who was charged with en- 
rolling the Senate during the Second Punie War, re- 
signed before sunset of the day on which he was ap- 
pointed. The classic example of a war dictator is that of 
Cincinnatus who laid down his office within sixteen days 
of his appointment. Camillus is said to have been re- 
quested to continue in office after the defeat of the 
Gauls, but if the story is true, his powers were those of 
an ordinary consul. 

The first duty of the dictator was the naming of his 
colleague, the magister equitum. The curiate assembly 
was then summoned to confer imperium on both. Prob- 
ably at the same time the dictator asked and received 
the right to ride horseback, indicating a curious taboo 
which must go back to very ancient times. The iustitium 
or legal holiday was then proclaimed to expedite the 
levy of troops. As insignia of his power he had the 
curule chair and 24 lictors. In the epitome of Livy 
describing the Sullan regime there is the curious state- 
ment that Sulla had 24 lictors which no one before him 
had. Possibly the epitomizer meant to say that Sulla 
carried the axes within the city and was the first dic- 
tator to do so. 

According to Polybius all magistracies except the 
tribunate were suspended on the appointment of the 
dictator. As a matter of fact the evidence implies that 
the consuls continued to exercise their usual functions 
within their own provinee. Rarely, if ever, did they 
join their forces with those of the dictator, and in such 
cases they were subordinates to his greater imperium. 
In one instance Cincinnatus is said to have deprived a 
consul of his rank after the battle, but since he left 
him in full command of the troops as legate, the story 
is more than questionable. It is quite unlikely that the 
minor magistrates ceased to function since their duties 
could in no way interfere with the activities of the dic- 
tator in the field. Polybius, knowing nothing of the 
dictatorship at first hand, may have made this inference 
about the magistrates from the fact that the iustitium 
meant a suspension of all official business. 

The evidence concerning the tribunes’ power is con- 
lliecting. Polybius says that they alone among the mag- 
istrates kept their office. Dionysius and Livy both imply 
that their powers were suspended under the first dic- 
tators and for this reason the plebs were in deadly 
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terror of the office. However Livy records instances 
in later times where the intercessio of the tribunes was 
effective and there is no clear case where their power 
was suspended. If it is true that the dictator was 
appointed only in times of great danger, we may well 
imagine that all parties in the state united whole- 
heartedly to meet the erisis. If at such times the 
tribunes did not exercise their rights, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they could not. On the other hand 
one must also reckon with the possibility that there 
was a development of the powers of the tribune with 
respect to the dictatorship during a period of nearly 
three centuries. 

According to Festus the right of provocatio was at 
first in abeyance, but appeals were later allowed. Un- 
fortunately no date is given. Pomponius (quoted in the 
Digest) says that it was suspended and that the dictator 
had the power of life and death. While in the field the 
dictator with imperium naturally had the right to inflict 
the death penalty. There is no clear case of the exercise 
of this power within the city limits. The story of the 
execution of Maelius for sedition is generally regarded 
as a post-Graechan fabrication. Possibly the trial of 
Manlius Capitolinus before the centuriate comitia is a 
case of provocatio, but there is no evidence that he 
appealed from the dictator who first arrested him, and 
the trial seems to have been conducted by the consul 
after Manlius had been released. As we have already 
pointed out, it may be questioned whether the dictator 
even had the right to carry the axes within the city. 

Since the dictator possessed maius imperium he had 
the right to summon the Senate and the Assemblies. 
Polybius implies that he could act without consulting 
the Senate, but I am inelined to believe Livy when he 
says that Fabius paid the ransom for the soldiers ex- 
changed by Hannibal from his own pocket when he 
failed to get the Senate to act on the matter. Aemilius 
and Publilius Philo are both eredited with carrying 
legislation through the Assembly, but there is good 
reason to believe that all these measures are retrojections 
and that the bills were actually passed by consuls bear- 
ing the same name who held office much later. There 
is no clear and indisputable evidence that the dictator 
ever exercised his imperium within the city except for 
matters pertaining to his particular province such as 
the decree conferring imperium, the edict proclaiming 
a iustitium, his levy of reeruits, the necessary consulta- 
tions with the Senate, and his triumph. 


In the third century there was a steady decline in the 
use of the dictatorship. During the Second Punie War 
Fabius did little but follow a policy of defense. In the 
following year (216) Junius did nothing of importance 
and he is the last d. rei gerundae in the history of Rome. 
After 202 the other dictators for special duties also dis- 
appear. The reasons for the abandonment of the office 
are easy to understand. The short term of service and 
the limitation of his province to Italian soil (only one 
dictator had ever gone outside of Italy) were ineom- 
patible with the conduct of the distant long-term cam- 
paigns of an imperial people. Still more important was 
the development of the promagistracy. The first pro- 
consul had been appointed in 327 but the Romans were 
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slow to discover the possibilities of the new office. In 
the Seeond Punie War the commands of consuls and 
praetors were frequently extended. By this device an 
experienced general could be retained in office indefi- 
nitely if need be; his imperium could not be exercised 
within the city, nor did it impair that of the other 
magistrates; his appointment smacked less (or so it 
seemed at the time) of such tyranny as might be latent 
in the dictatorship. Moreover the dictatorship had fallen 
into disrepute partly because it had so often been used 
for rather petty tasks, partly because Claudius in 249 
had named a person of low birth to the office. Moreover 
the disgraceful quarrel between Fabius and Minucius 
did not add lustre or dignity to the office. It had out- 
lived its usefulness, and though the Romans had clung 
to this survival of prehistoric days with a sort of senti- 
mental affection, they did not hesitate to discard it in 
favor of something more serviceable, more elastic, and 
seemingly more democratic. 

Though the history of the constitutional dictatorship 
closes with the third century Bs. c. the concept of maius 
imperium did not die. I need not trace here the growth 
of Empire, the manifold social and economic changes 
consequent thereto, the influx of wealth, of slaves, and 
of Greek and Oriental ideas which so profoundly modi- 
fied the Roman way of life during the following ¢en- 
turies. Magistrates, senators, and city-mob demonstrated 
their unfitness to rule an empire which all sought to 
exploit for their personal profit. Unhealthy political 
and social conditions required drastie remedies, and 
these remedies Sulla sought to apply when he returned 
from Asia and fought his way into Rome. In 82 he was 
appointed dictator rei publicae constituendae, but this 
had nothing in common with the old constitutional dic- 
tatorship. His tenure was indefinite and his powers 
were unlimited. He was above the law and was account- 
able to no one. ‘rom his bloody proseriptions there was 
no appeal and the tribunes could give no aid. No 
magistrate could stand for office without his consent, 
and no important legislation could be passed without his 
approval. The new dictatorship was monarchy in fact 
if not in name. 

In 79 his decision to abdicate surprised everyone. 
A generation later Caesar showed that he had no inten- 
tion of abdicating when he accepted the Sullan form of 
the dictatorship for life. How he might ultimately have 
changed the form in which he held the supreme power 
is a question for which the answer is forever denied. 
After his death the office of dictator was abolished by 
law, but this was an idle gesture. Octavian took cog- 
nizance of the odium now attached to the office, and in 
the assumption of supreme power shrewdly reverted 
to the proconsular imperium to mask his perpetual dic- 
tatorship and to serve as its chief constitutional bulwark. 


The senatus consultum ultimum, first employed 
against Caius Graechus, had nothing in common with 
the dictatorship. It was instead a declaration of martial 
law whereby all magistrates (including the tribunes) 
were empowered to deal with sedition within the state. 
By this deeree the city became an armed camp and the 
rights of intercessio and provocatio seem to have been 
suspended as completely as on the field of battle. 
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Aiter writing so much about the dictator, what shall 
I say in conelusion? First of all, no Roman historian, 
whose work is preserved, knew of the office at first hand. 
Possibly no historian, even the earliest to write of Rome, 
knew anything about the dictatorship in its primitive 
form. A few of the dictators reeorded for the fifth or 
fourth centuries B. c. may be historical characters, but 
no dependance can be placed on the account of their 
powers or their deeds, and not until the third century 
can we trust the record with any degree of confidence. 
Secondly, I believe that Stark is correct in believing 
that the magister populi was the leader of organized 
raids for plunder, but I would date the institution far 
back into prehistoric times. The addition of a magister 
equitum with much inferior powers represents an acere- 
tion which goes back to the introduction of the horse and 
the development of cavalry. The myths of Romulus and 
Remus who as a pastoral people engaged in raids on 
their neighbors are echoes of this very early custom 
which long antedated the founding of Rome. But as 
Rome became more legally minded and the fetial priests 
did their missionary work in preaching against aggres- 
sive war for mere plunder, the idea of organized raids 
was abandoned. The memory of the magister populi 
survived, but the title was abandoned in favor of a diec- 
tator as more respectable. Henceforth the dictatorship 
was used only in time of great national crisis. If one of 
the regular magistrates was killed or incapacitated for 
military service, or if an extra army was needed to 
meet the dangers threatening Rome, the dictator was 
the constitutional solution of the problem. He kept the 
insignia of greater power which belonged to him by 
tradition, but as a matter of fact his tenure of office 
was very short, and his imperium was very strictly 
limited to the special sphere of action for which he was 
named, I question very much if any of the other 
magistrates lost their power though it is quite possible 
that they may have been subordinated if they joined 
forces with the dictator, nor is there any clear and un- 
disputed evidence that the ordinary constitutional safe- 
guards were in abeyance. It is certainly true that Livy 
gives no hint of any sense of fear or dread inspired by 
the dictator in the third century when his narrative 
begins to have some historic foundation. The fear in- 
spired by the carly dictators is in my judgment inspired 
solely by anti-Sullan tradition. To Sulla aecordingly I 
aseribe not only the ancient coneeption of the early 
dictatorship, but also to him and to his revival of the 
institution in a new form is due our modern conerption 
of the office. He was the first to place himself above the 
law, to hold the supreme power for an indefinite period, 
to suspend all constitutional safeguards in his ruthless 
blood purge, and to make the dictatorship an instrument 
of dread tyranny. 


1See “Urspruig und Weser der altrémischen Diktatur,” by R. 
Stark, in Hermes, Vol. 75; Heft 2; pp. 206 ff. 


In the last issue of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, on page 36, the | 
reference to Aristotle’s Politics near the bottom of the second 
column should be III, 8 instead of III, 13. I was interested in J 
seeing this quotation and was happy to‘be able to locate the 


passage. 
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